ing summer. They then returned to New York; took possession of the Parrott farm to which they gave the name of " Arden," and began the transformation of it into the splendid country estate that it afterward became,,
In the early part of 1887, just as Mr. Harriman was preparing to go to Dubuque to attend the meeting of the stockholders of the Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad Company, an event occurred which was destined to have an important bearing upon his subsequent career, namely, the enactment of the Interstate Commerce Law. This legislation was the outcome of instability of railroad rates due mainly to unrestricted competition among carriers. Its objects were to forbid rebates, "drawbacks/' and other forms of discrimination; to prevent "pooling" and rate-fixing by agreement; and to compel railroads to compete with one another fairly and in the open. If the law had done nothing more than this, it might not perhaps have affected Mr. Harriman personally; but it not only forbade "pooling" and rate discrimination, but created a railroad commission to which it gave power "to inquire into the management of the business of all common carriers; to keep itself informed as to the manner in which the same is conducted; to compel the attendance of witnesses and the production of all books, papers, tariffs, contracts,